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SAIPAN  AND  JOINT  OPERATIONS 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Marianas  Campaign  was  one  o-f  the  key  operations  in 
the  Central  Paci-fic  Theater  during  World  War  II,  Capture  ai 
the  Marianas  would  break  the  outer  ring  o^f  the  Japanese 
security  islands  and  provide  the  United  States  with  the 
ability  to  project  its  power  against  the  Japanese  homeland. 
Once  Saipan  and  Guam  were  secured  the  Army  Air  Force  (AAF> 
could  begin  bombing  the  main  Japanese  Islands  with  the  new 
long  range  B~29's.  This  campaign  (code  namei  FORAGER)  was 
developed  by  the  Joint  Chie-fs  of  Staff  (JCS)  and  executed  by 
a  Joint  force  comprised  of  Naval,  Marines,  Army,  and  Army  Air 
Forces. 

Joint  operations  (specifically  amphibious)  had  improved 

significantly  by  January  1944,  over  the  earlier  operations  in 

the  Pacific  (1942-1943).  To  ensure  that  any  protiems  in 

Joint  operations  were  kept  to  a  minimum,  Admiral  Chester  W. 

Nlmit*  (Caemander  in  Chief  Pacific  Ocean  Area,  CINCPOA) 

issued  a  letter  to  his  Pacific  Command  on  15  January  1944, 

subject  I  Unity  of  Command i 

l.The  Intricate  nature  of  Joint  operations, 
particularly  amphibious  ones,  to  be  carried  on 
makes  it  necessary  that  there  exists  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  under  which 
coordination  of  operations  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
to  be  effected.  Both  addressees  and  their 
appropriate  subordinates  will  be  held  responsible 
for  adherence  to  these  fundamental  precepts. 


- 1  c  G  r  cJ  i  r  '  'g  1  y  .  ■■  t  e  -li  i  r  •  e  d  :  h  ■?,  t  “i  e  i-  q  j,  i  g  w  n  g 

extracts  -from  rsj’f farence-®  fa;'  aiin  (b;  bo  brought; 
immediately  to  v:he  attention  ai  all  o-fficers 
concerned  in  Joint  operati onus.  .  .  . 

2,  I  require  Naval  commanders  ot  all  Joint  forces 
tc3  see  to  it  that  not  only  detachment®  (large  and 
small)  oi  other  Service*  whether  Army  or  Marine 
Corps,  but  Navy  as  well^  are  left  free  to 
accomplish  assigned  tasks  by  the  use  of  their  own 
technique  as  developed  by  precept  and  experience, 
that  is,  prescribe  the  "what,"  "where,"  and  "when" 
unhampered  by  the  "haw,"t 


Admiral  Nimita,  his  suborainato  commanders,  and  hia  .ioint 
staff  were  keenly  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  conducting 
Joint  operations.  Recent  experiences  had  taught  them  well. 

The  focus  of  this  study  will  be  limited  to  the  Saipan 
Campaign  as  a  part  of  the  overall  FORAGER  operation  and  to 
providing  answers  for  the  following  questional  Mhat  was  the 
U.3.  Pacific  War  Strategy?  What  did  the  U.S.  Force*  do  to 
prepare  for  the  Mariana*  campaign?  Were  Joint  operationa 
conducted  succesef ul ly?  Then  a  detailed  look  at  the  actual 
contribution  made  by  the  Navy,  U8MC  (United  State*  Marine 
Carp*),  Army  and  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  short  compariaon  of  Grenada  (URGENT  FURY)  as  an 
example  of  a  recent  Joint  operation  in  the  1980's. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  answer  ouestions  that  can 
provide  tnsighte  that  are  relevant  for  today's  warfighter*. 
The?  Goldwater/Nichol*  Act  of  1906  ha*  provided  the  catalyst 
for  renewed  emphasle  on  Joint  operations.  Most  war  plans 
that  exist  today  and  those  of  the  future  will  require  the 
services  to  work  together  in  accomplishing  their  wartime 
tasks/missions.  Therefore  it  is  vitally  Important  to  review 


2 


.Tii  I,  i  tar  operation;:  jo;n"  a'jer  at  i  on  i;  uyed, 

T'  h  e  L  n  i  g  h  t  <3  (:j  a  i  n  e  d  ■■>'  r  o  m  a  i-  es  v  i  e  w  o  -f  t  hose  00  e  r  a  t  i  o  n  3  w  i  ],  1  a  & 

particul5\rly  relevant  to  the  joint  doctrine  and  leadership 

challenges  associated  with  joint  operations. 

As  World  War  H  was  coming  to  an  end  the  Joint  Chiets  of 

Staff  had  set  the  following  postwar  joint  education 

objectives  for  the  armed  forces# 

Objective  li  To  produce  within  each  component  of 
the  armed  forces  a  general  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  capabilities^  1 1  mi tatl onsu  and 
operating  procedure*  of  the  other  component. 
Objective  ;?i  To  promote  teamwork  between  the 
components  of  the  armed  forces  in  order  to  achieve 
greater  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces  as  a 
whole. 

Objective  3i  To  prepare  off icers  for  planning,  and 
participating  in  Joint  operation*. 

Objective  4j  To  prepare  officer*  for  the  command  of 
large  scale  joint  operatione. 

Objective  Si  To  prepare  aenior  officer*  for  the 
enercise  of  command  and  performance  of  staff 
functions  in  the  highest  echelon*  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Objective  61  To  promote  the  development  of 
understanding  between  high  echelon*  of  the  military 
service  and  those  other  agencies  of  government  and 
industry  which  contribute  to  the  national  effort. 2 


These  objectives  were  identified  by  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  who,  through  actual  experience  in  Joint  operations  in 
World  War- IT,  had  acquired  the  practical  knowledge  to 
establiehi. these  Joint  educational  goals  which  are  as  relevant 
today  as  when  they  were  written. 
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ENDNOTES 


1.  G»org(i  Carroll  Dy®r,  Vic*  Admiral.  Th*  Amphibian* 

CAmfl  conQu*r.  itL£  s.tac,v  Si  fiic.hmon,ti,  Kti.,1  %  lurnif:> 

pp.  733-734. 

2.  A.J.  McFarland  and  C.J.  Moor*,  6*n*ral  Plan  for 
Postwar  Joint  educitign  Si  tilft  ftrflitsi  Esrisji  p>  i8> 
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CHAPTER  .1:1 

BACKGROUND  (PACIFIC  STRATEGY) 

The  American  eccsnomical  conversion  to  products  far 
■fighting  a  war  began  the  day  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  the  summer  of  ,1.943  most  of  the  Naval 
Force  requirements  were  met  in  th©  Atlantic.  This  gave 
Admiral  Ernest  J.  King  (the  highest  ranking  American  in 
Washington  D.C.  who  favored  a  greater  effort  in  the  Pacific) 
the  opportunity  to  begin  the  badly  needed  buildup  in  the 
Pacific  Theater.  The  current  war  plans  (ORANGE  PLAN)  called 
for  the  first  allied  ob.lective  to  be  the  Philippines.  The 
Philippines  were  key  to  cutting  off  Japan's  lines  of 
communications  (sea  LOG'S)  with  oil  from  the  East  Indies. 

During  the  Casablanca  Conference  in  January  1943, 
President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  mapped  out  a  global  strategy  for  the 
coming  year.l  The  conference  agreed  to  begin  the  planning 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Campaign.  This  same  group  met  again 
in  May  1943  in  Washington  (TRIDENT  Conference),  where  the 
U.S.  planners  presented  a  plan  that  proposed  a  two-pronged 
drive  by  U.S.  forces.  One  prong  would  begin  from  Hawaii 
through  the  Central  Pacific  (Admiral  Nimitz)  to  the 
Philippines,  the  other  would  go  west  to  north  along  the 
Solomons-Bismarch-New  Guniea  line  in  General  Douglas 
MacArthur'’E  Southwest  Pacific  Area(SWPA).  The  two  drives 
would  come  together  in  the  Philippines-South  China  Sea  area. 
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Pr  i.  or  .1  t'y  g:i.  vep  to  the  Central  Paci-fic  effort  anc  the 

South  and  Southwest  Pacific  would  take  a  “Hecondary  role 
i  n  i  1 1  a  1 1  y .  2 

The  JCS  had  decided  that  they  needed  Pormoea,  Luzon  and 
the  Chinese  coastal  areas  for  staging  the  final  assault  on 
the  Japanese  homeland.  A  major  struggle  for  resources 
existed  in  the  Pacific.  Admiral  King  believed  that  the 
original  plan  of  securing  a  path  through  the  Central  Pacific 
(Admiral  Nimita)  provided  the  beat  route  to  succees  in  the 
Pacific  Theater.  The  3WPA  (Southwest  Pacific  Command, 

General  hacArthur)  preferred  to  take  the  battle  from  Kal , 
Tanimbars,  Halmahera,  and  Mindanao  to  Luzon  (objective),  and 
that  there  should  be  one  primary  effort  under  an  overall 
commander  for  the  Pacific.  General  MacArthur'e  efforts  were 
supported  by  the  publisher  William  Rcndolph  Hearst,  who 
argued  in  his  newspapers  that  a  supreme  commander  should  be 
appointed  over  the  entire  Pacific  Theater. 3 

During  the  months  of  January  through  March  1944,  heated 
diecussions  and  recommendations  were  held  on  the  beet  way  to 
fight  the  Pacific  Campaign.  Lieutenant  General  Richard  K. 
Sutherlanrfr*- M4cArthur' e  Chief  of  Staff,  made  tripe  to  Pearl 
Harbor  andL.to  Washington  to  present  General  MacArthur'e 
strategy  for  the  Pacific.  Rear  Admiral  Bernhard  H.  Bieri 
(Chief  of  the  Joint  War  Plans  Committee)  had  the 
responsibility  of  developing  the  JCS  directives  for  the 
sKScution  of  the  Pacific  Plan.  His  staff  had  listened  to  the 
presentations  of  the  SWPA  planners  (General  Sutherland)  and 
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Admiral  Nimita  and  his  Admiral  King  was  O'f  caurss  in 

favor  of  th»  Mimita  plan  and  lobbiad  to  gst  Qsnsral  Gsorgs  C. 
Marshall  to  support  th»  Central  Pacific  Plan.  The  final 
outcome  of  these  discussions  and  planning  sessions  result 
in  a  recommendation  to  the  JCS  by  Admiral  Bieri  and  his  Joint 
Planning  Staff.  The  committee  recommendation  supported  a 
primary  effort  in  the  Central  Pacific.  The  actual  JCS 
decision  was  reached  <in  a  closed  session-no  notes)  to 
provide  near  term  guidance  and  delay  any  decision  on  which 
operation  (General  MacArthur-Luion,,  or  Admiral  Nimlts- 
Formosa)  would  get  the  emphasis  for  long  term  resourcing. 

Thus  on  12  March  1944  the  JCS  had  decided  on  the 
followingi  General  MacArther  (SWPA)  would  seize  Hollandria  on 
IS  April  1944  and  seize  Mindanao  on  IS  November  1944.  The 
Army  Air  Force  was  given  the  mission  to  neutralize  Truk. 
Admiral  Nimitz  (CINCPAQ)  was  directed  to  seize  the  Southern 
Marianas  on  IS  June  1944,i  and  to  seize  Palau  on  IS  September 
1944,4  The  target  date  for  Luzon  or  Formosa  was  set  for  15 
February  194S.  Planning  responsibilities  had  bean  assigned 
for  Fnrmosa-CINCPQAf  Luzon-SOMESPAC*  but  no  decision  had  been 

t 

made  on  which  plan  to  execute.  As  the  planning  and 
resourcing  began  its  final  stages  for  the  Marianas  the 
strategy  for  the  Pacific  remained  a  two  pronged  effort 
working  its  way  toward  the  Philippines  as  the  first  major 
objective.  As  the  Pacific  Campaign  Strategy  continues 
evolving  General  Marshall  began  to  favor  the  Formosa-first 
strategy  along  with  Admiral  Klngy  Admiral  Nimitz ^  and 
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,  ,  Ar.n-,'  Aj,  rarce  mernMerr.?  or  '-.he  Jain-;  PL  arming  Staff 
Co.nmLtteje,  instead  of  I'^acArthur  ’  s  Luzon-first  strategy.  The 
fight  for  resources  woulci  continue  through  the  summer 
months. 5 
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CHAPTER  III 


PLANNING  AND  PREPARATION 

Th»  (S«ip«n,i  Tinian,  and  Guam)  war»  salactad  by 

tha  JC8  in  ordar  to  sacura  a  forward  poaition  iniida  tha 
anamy  innar  dafanaa  zona.  Thia  poaition  would  intarrupt  tha 
Japanaaa  air  pipalina  and  would  provida  a  forward  baaing 
facility  for  aubmarinaa  and  tha  naw  long  ranga  B-29  bombara. 
Tha  naw  bombara  would  ba  abla  to  atrika  tha  Japanaaa  homaland 
from  tha  Marianaa.  'iddi tional ly,  thia  forward  poaition  adda 
anothar  critical  facility  for  staging  oparationa  for  follow- 
on  mlaalona.  Panatrating  thia  innar  dafanaa  zona  *only  1,200 
mllaa  from  Tokyo)  might  also  forca  tha  Japanaaa  flaat  out 
into  a  daciaiva  naval  angagamant.i 

Saipan  waa  1,200  mllaa  from  tha  naaraat  Amarican  baaa 
and  tha  troopa  to  gat  tha  Job  dona  would  ba  raquirad  to 
traval  ovar  4,000  mllaa  bafora  assaulting  thair  objactlvaa. 
Tha  Fifth  Flaat  would  aaaambla  ovar  535  ships  for  thia 
oparation,  making  this  tha  largaat  amphibious  oparation  in 
tha  Pacific  to  data. 2 

FORCE  STRUCTURE  (PACIFIC) 

Ganaral  MacArthur  eommandad  tha  Southwaat  Pacific 
Araa  and  waa  tha  Commandar  of  All  lad  Forcaa  (Primarily  U.8. 
and  Australian  Army  units).  Raar  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kincaid 
was  his  Naval  Forcaa  Commandar |  hi  a  command  conaiatad 
primarily  of  tha  Unitad  Stataa  Savanth  Flaa.  This  naval 
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a  ocffAn  than  th»  SouthM««t  Pacific  Arva  and 

subsaquontly  had  a  much  largar  naval  fore#  raquiramant •  Hi« 
dominant  land  forew  waa  th«  Unitad  Stataa  Marina  Corpa  (U8MC) 
commandad  by  Liautanant  Ganaral  Holland  M.  Smith  (nlcknamad 
Howl  in  Mad  Smith)  and  hin  Army  forcaa  wara  commandad  by 
Liautanant  Ganaral  Robart  C.  Richardaon.  Admiral  Nimitz  had 


a  aingla  haadquartara  that  waa  organizad  Jointl/p  with  all 
tha  forcaa  rapraaanting  thair  componant  on  tha  raapactiva 


staff.  This  concapt  of  organiring  tha  staff  Jointly  waa 
adoptad  throughout  tha  major  aubordlnata  commands  in  tha 
Cantral  Pacific,  and  playad  a  vital  rola  in  tha  Marianas 


Campaign. 

Tha  Army  Air  Forca  (AAF)  waa  to  oparata  as  a  aami- 
autonomous  organization  in  tha  Pacific  Thaatar.  Laadarahip 
of  this  organization  waa  dividad  in  Liautanant  Ganaral  Gaorga 
C.  Kanny  supporting  Ganaral  MacArthur  and  Brigadiar  Ganaral 
Willis  Hala  waa  supporting  Nimitz.  Essantially  tha  AAF  wara 


U 


iVVaAnltaif* 
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MAP  IX 
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dowr  to.l.  Low-»-  S;  •  i-'-r-Cem-:- a!  r'aci.  f  c  .:  iinc;  Elwvanth- 
Morth  ■"'aci’ficji  i':!!®  Thi  r  taenth-South  Paci'ficji  tha  Fi-Fth- 
Southwaat  Pacifies  tha  Tenth-Inaia/Burmaa  and  tha  Faurteenth- 
Chin*.  Thasa  forces  were  significantly  spread  out 
geographically  and  thus  there  wa»  no  unity  of  command  for  AAF 
in  the  war  againet  Japan.  The  AAF  worked  in  a  supporting 
role  and  depended  on  the  supporting  commands  for  resources. 
The  role  of  AAF  in  support  of  the  Marianas  will  be  discussed 
in  a  later  chapter. 

ENEMV 

As  the  marines  were  getting  ready  to  embark  on  their 
assault  of  Saipan,  General  Holland  h.  Smith's  G~2  section 
estimated  the  enemy  strength  to  be  between  '15,000  to  17,600. 
Of  the  total  force,  around  9,100  to  11,000  were  expected  to 
be  actual  ground  combat  farces.  These  enemy  strength 
estimates  wore  based  on  new  aerial  photographs  and  the 
estimated  enemy  reinf orcement  rate.  This  new  estimate 
represented  a  significant  increase  of  the  9  May  44  estimate 
of  a  total  number  of  enemy  troops  on  Saipan  to  be  between 
9,000  to  10,000.4  However  the  plan' was  developed  based  on 
the  9  May  1944  estimate.  General  Holland  M.  Smith  had  to  get 
his  plan  published  t«arly  to  allow  for  the  subordinate  units 
to  develop  their  plans  and  combat  rahearsals.  Actual 
strength  of  all  enemy  forces  on  Saipan  on  D-Day  was 
approHlmately  30,000.  This  enemy  size  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  length  of  time  it  took  the  ground  forces  to 
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gam  i::ont.r';jL  of  die  in-urt?  '.-siiAri.J.  Theae  acnuai  strength 

gure'is  fuihthdr  tho  di  +  f  i  c:ul  ti  e®  units  were 

owperiencing  that  was  not  initially  fully  undaratood  by 
Genaral  Holland  M.  Smith  and  hia  ataff. 

What  wara  tha  aourcaa  of  information  for  daval oping  tha 
anamy  intal liganca?  Eaaantially  th»  thraa  primary  maana  for 
gatharing  information  on  tha  anamy  for  thia  oparation  wara 
photo-racon,  aubmarine  (nightinga,  and  capturad  anamy 
documanta.  Soma  Information  waa  davalopad  through  signal 
intarcapt  and  dacoda;  howavar,  in  thia  oparation  aignal 
intarcapt  waa  only  uaad  to  find  tha  Japanaaa  Flaat  (diraction 
finding  ayatam)  on  ona  occaaion. 

Photographic  covaraga  had  davalopad  into  a  Joint 
oparation.  Thaaa  intal liganca  mlaaiona  raquirad  long  ranga 
air-photo  covaraga.  Thia  waa  aecompliahad  by  flying  Navy 
Libaratora  oparating  from  Handaraon  Piald  Hawaii.  Tha 
miaaion  raquirad  fiva  daya  of  flying  to  complata  tha  round 
trip  to  Saipan  and  back  to  Paarl  Harbor. S  B-24’a  of  tha  VII 
'’^AP  wara  an  important  part  of  thia  air-photo  miaaion.  Thay 
would  taka  cara  of  intarcapting  tha  Japanaaa  fightara  and 
would  c'jnchjat  opportunity  bombing  miaaiona. 

To  at^anea  photo  uaafulnaaa  tha  Navy  had  davalopad  tha 
tachniqua  of  flying  low  and  taking  obliqua  ahota  of  tha 
ahora.  Thaaa  photea  and  othar  information  would  ba 
tranafarrad  onto  larga  acala  grlddad  mapa/charta  of  tha 
ialanda.  Thaaa  wara  than  uaad  by  tha  ahipa,  ground  troopa 
and  supporting  aircraft  alika-thua  aliminating  tha  problama 
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of  •.  j  i  I-:;  r  f-;  n iiaas  v.ni'J  -jC  I  0.3  *01^  vil  .  ser"  v  i  cos  .  &  :;)i. 'luiar 
f:-;-f  f  art!!;  to  atAndardi  aie  aracaduroa  wqi-o  avidant  throughout 
much  of  tha  pljjnning  for  chi, a  operation. 

Japanese  defansas  on  these  islands  depended  primarily  on 
shipping  to  taring  personnel  and  equipment/supplies  in  support 
of  their  operations.  Tha  shortage  of  cement  and  steel  Mas 
severely  aggravated  by  tiie  American  submarine  actions.  A 
captured  Japanese  document,  dated  10  May  1944,  indicated  that 
current  freight  shortages,  caused  by  shipping  losses,  have 
deprived  the  islands  of  much  needed  defensive  material.  One 
ship  out  of  three  is  sunk,  and  a  second  damaged,  by  enemy 
submarine  action. 7  Saipan  was  not  in  priority  at  the  timCi 
The  Japanese  believed  that  the  neKt  United  States  objective 
Mould  be  the  Palaus  Island  and  thus  Mere  placing  Ralaus  in  a 
higher  priority  for  personnel,  equipment,  and  barrier 
material .8 

The  Japanese  strategy  for  island  defense  was  to 
destroy  ths  enemy  landing  force  on  the  beach.  Coneequently, 
the  defenders  of  Saipan  did  not  dedicate  much  effort  to 
defending  the  interior  terrain.  The  two  primary  unite 
defending  Saipan  were  the  43rd  Division  (reinforced)  and  the 
47th  Mixed  Brigade.  Lieutenant  General  Yoshitsugu  Saito 
(Commander  of  the  43rd  Division)  would  be  the  commander  in 
charge  of  defending  Saipan.  The  enemy  forces  may  not  havs 
been  as  well  prepared  as  the  German's  on  Normandyi  however, 
they  were  mors  than  30,000  strong,  backed  by  48  tanks,  a  well 
developed  fire  support  plan,  with  little  maneuver  epace  to 
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‘•gorry  I:  „  T'ne  moii*':  c  r  r  i  .  -a  i  el  1-^111  r-an  t  i/ja-3  their 

dete*rmination-wi  1 1  ingnwsa  to  I'ight  and  die  if  necessary  '<'ar 
the  Emperor.  This  tenacioua  enemy  was  to  earn  the  respect  o-f 
■all  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Pacific. 

P|.ftNNIN5  aUlA  REHEftR3ALB 

Admiral  Nimita  received  his  orders  to  seize  the  Ma*^ianas 
on  12  March  1944,  and  to  commence  operations  on  15  June  1944. 
His  staff  and  subordinate  commands  had  been  working  on  plans 
for  the  assault  of  Truk,  the  key  island  in  the  Carolina 
Island  chain  with  good  port  and  airfield  facilities. 

Japaness  airplanes  could  strike  both  Central  Pacific  and  9WPA 
operations  from  here.  The  current  JCS  plan  called  for 
neutralization  and  bypassing  of  Truk  and  seizing  the 
Marianas.  Many  questions  had  to  bs  asked  to  get  the  plans 
moving  at  full  steam.  Mhat  was  Saipan  like?  Mhat  was  the 
enemy  situation  now?  Mhat  would  the  enemy  situation  look 
like  on  15  June?  What  could  the  U.S.  do  to  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  its  next  objective?  What  was  the  status  of  forces 
training  for  this  largs  scale  opsration?  What  training  was 
rsqulrsd  bassd  upon  prsvious  small sr  operations?  What  forces 

f 

would  thm  LU8.  uss  end  who  would  be  in  command?  Admiral 
Nlmitz  antf  his  Joint  staff  worked  to  find  the  answers.  The 
order  to  begin  photo-rscon  over  the  Marianas  was  given  to  the 
Navy  and  AAF.  The  submarine  command  (TF  17  Submarine  Palcfic 
Fleet)  was  given  the  mission  of  gathering  information  and 
sinking  evsrything  it  could  that  was  headed  for  the  Marianas. 

Saipan-the  first  Island  objsctivs  in  the  Marianas-was 
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■approM  i  mistel  >'  1  /.C  milas  .long  and  6  ;!. /2  mil  aiis  wide,  and 

roughly  T2  ‘square  milaa  O'?  land.  Situatad  1,230  nautical 
in:l,  ls!5  !!jouth«a«t  •fram  Tokyo,  it  providad  a  kay  rola  aa  a 
rafueling  and  resupply  station  -for  tha  Japanese  Fleet.  Two 
air-fields  and  a  seaplane  base  were  critical  in  Japan's  air 
racon  and  air  cover.  Saipan’s  east  coast  is  -free  o-f  coral 
ree-fs,  eitcept  -for  areas  within  Magicienne  Bay.  However,  the 
west  coast  is  completely  -fringed  by  reefs  extending  from  one- 
fourth  to  two  miles  from  the  shore.  This  is  a  volcanic 
island,  thus  providing  more  defensible  terrain  than  the 
previous  coral  atolls  captured  in  earlier  amphibious 
assaults. 

In  the  center  of  the  island  is  Hount  Tapotchau  which 
dominates  the  island  with  its  height  of  1,SS4  feet.  The 
landscape  varies  from  urban  areas  around  its  main  towns  of 
Garapan  and  Charan  Kanoa,  to  sugar  cane  fields,  hills,  and 
caves  throughout  the  island,? 

During  the  preparation  phase  the  tactical  plans  were 
being  finalised,  enemy  information  refined,  troop  lists 
updated  (final  replacements),  liaison  teams  assigned  and 
critical  rehearsals  conducted.  The  logistical  aupport  plan 
was  developed  concurrently  with  the  progression  of  the 
operational  plan.  Admiral  Richmond  Kelly  Turner’s 
(amphibious  force  commander)  staff  Had  learned  their 
logistics  lessons  from  the  five  previous  amphibious 
operations  they  had  conducted.  Now  the  senior  leaders 
focused  as  much  attention  on  the  logistics  support  plan,  as 
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Tho  praaeni:  war  nas  again  deinGna<:ratBd  that 
logiaticffl  and  opersations  arss  inseparable.  Joint 
operations  involve  especially  complex'  logiatical 
problema  ^'jhich  muat  be  emphaaiaed  in  joint 
education. 10 


Qn  4  April  Admiral  Turner  peraonally  put  together  some 
o-f  the  initial  plana  and  objectives  for  the  Marianaa.  He  had 
decided  they  would  take  Saipan  first,  because  of  its  ideal 
airfields  and  the  fact  that  it  was  located  100  miles  clossr 
to  Japan.  The  miailon  .statement  readi  The  objective  is  the 
capture  of  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Guam,  in  order  to  secure 
control  of  sea  lines  of  communications  throughout  the  Central 
Pacific  for  prerparation  and  support  of  futurs  attacks  on  the 
Japanese  homeland.  Admiral  Turner's  amphibious  operations 
had  showed  dramatic  improvements  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
following  the  lessons  learned  at  Guadaeanal,  Makln,  and 
Tarawa.  The  command  structure  for  FORAGER  wae  as  follows! 

Under  ^ddUrJti. 

Fifth  Flsst-Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruancs 

Rscon  and  Patrol  Submar Ines-Vice  Admiral  Charles  A. 

Lockwood 

Service  Force  Pacific  Fleet-Vice  Admiral  William  L. 

Calhoun 


Unlif,  gflr.yjiigi. 

Joint  Expeditionary  Force-Vice  Admiral  Richard  K. 
Turner  Faet  Carrier  Forces-Vlee  Admiral  Marc  A. 
Mitscher  Forward  Area  Central  Pacific- <Land  Based 
Aircraft)  Vice  Admiral  John  H.  Hoover 


Under  AdmiraL  Tyrnir..  HE  Sil 

Expedltionarv  TroQoe-Lt  Gen  Holland  M.  Smith  (USMC) 
Mart  hern  Attack.  Ffljifi£-Saipan  and  Tinian  (TF 
52), Vice  Admiral  Turner  carrying  V'Phib  Corps,  Qsn 
Smith,  Comprising  2nd  and  3rd  Marine  Divisions, 
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rein-forced.!  I'lounted  i,  n  Hawaii  -.and  on 
■the  Wefflt  Coiiat . 


Southern  Attack  gQrce~0uam  '.TF  53),  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  Li  donolly,  carrying  III'  Phiba  Corps,  MG 
Roy  S.  Geiger,  USMC,  comprising  3rd  Marine 
Division  and  lat  Provisional  Marine 
Brigade.  Mounted  in  Guadal canal -Tul agi  Area. 

Floating  Reserve- (TF  51.1)  Rear  Admiral  H.P. 

Blandy,  carrying  the  27th  Division  U.S.  Army 
reinforced,  MG  Ralph  Smith. 11 

Training  for  the  Marianas  operation  (FORAGER)  began  in 
the  later  part  of  March  1944.  The  emphasis  on  training  was 
placed  on  day  and  night  eKercises  focusing  on  individual  and 
small  unit  level  training.  Coordination  was  stressed,  with 
the  naval  gun  liaison  team  integrating  naval  gunfire  and 
artillery.  Further  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  coordination 
required  among  the  infantry  and  supporting  tanks.  Th«  2nd 
and  4th  Marine  Divisions  conducted  amphibious  maneuvers  on 
Maui  between  12-31  March,  and  13-26  April  respectively.  On 
17  May  they  conducted  a  full  scale  landing  with  two  divisions 
at  Moalaea  Bay,  Maui. 12 

The  27th  Infantry  Division  (Army)  was  able  to  conduct 
its  training  for  amphibious  operations  in  late  April  at  Maui, 
using  the  seme  doctrine  for  amphibious  operations  as  the 
Marines. 1#^  General  Robert  C.  Richardson  (commander  of  Army 
troops  Hawaii)  was  in  charge  of  the  27th  Division  training. 
General  Holland  M.  Smith  (USMC)  was  decidedly  upset  over  the 
command  relationship  for  training.  He  was  going  to  command 
this  unit  in  combat  and  he  had  no  control  ovrr  its  training 
or  administration  while  at  Hawaii.  This  meant  he  was  unable 
to  supervise  their  amphibious  training  for  combat. 
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^ re  ^ on  .-iant-Sid  "ianfarsL  '-IqI  i  ana  M.  aiiuen 

'■  I .'  8  M  C  „.:  o  b  a  n  d  the  f  r  t  c  t :  o  n  t  h  a  r.  e  i  s  t  ra  d  between  t  h  a  s  ra  t  w  C3 
general '£3  would  later  fuel  the  oroblema  vJith  the  ^yth 
D  i  V  i  33  i  on .  1 4 

Overall  the*®  rehearsals  were  ewtremel y  important  in 
developing  the  ahip-to-shore  maneuver  scheme  that  required 
over  700  LVT's  (Light  Vehicle  Tanks).  Communication  problems 
wore  worked  out  during  the  critique  sessions  that  followed 
the  rehearsal*.  The  2nd  Marine  Division  used  a  "walk 
through"  rehearsal  technique  which  Major  General  Thomas  E, 
Watson  (division  commander)  thought  to  be  extremely  helpful. 
This  allowed  for  the  officers  and  men  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  their  role  in  the  amphibious  operation.  IS 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EXECUTION  (NAVAL  OPERATIONS) 

Ths  M«rl«nai3  Comp«lgn,  'from  «n  Amphibious  vIsm 
point  had  nsarly  9V»rythingj  groat  atratsgic 
importanco,  major  tactical  movos  including 
succoBSful  troop  landings  on  thros  onomy  Islandsi 
tough  onsmy  roeistanco  o-f  all  kinds  including  a 
major  Float  battloj  coordination  O'f  avsry  typo  0‘f 
combat  tochniquo  of=  landu  ssan  and  airji  di-f-ficult 
logistic  problsmsi  and  ths  build  up  O'f  a  grsat 
military  base  arsa  concurrsntly  with  'flghtingil 

Admiral  Turnsr 

Thffl  prs-assault  opsrations  bsgan  with  ths  Army  Air  Fores 
(AAF)  bombing  O'f  Palau  on  3  Juns  1944..  Thsss  bombardmsnt 
opsrations  bsgan  ths  nsutrallsation  campaign  against  ths 
'forward  dsfsnss  (Japansss)  airfislds  locatsd  at  Truk, 

Puluwat,  Satawan,  Vap,  Pslslics,  and  i«)olsai.  Thsss 
intsrdlction  missions  by  land  bassd  AAF  not  only  dsstroysd 
planss  and  damagsd  onsmy  airfislds,  tnsy  unlntsntional 1 y 
dscsivsd  ths  snsmy  as  to  ths  trus  targst  (Saipan). 2 

Qn  11  Juns  Vies  Admiral  Marc  Mltschsr’s  (TF  SB)  four 
fast  carrisr  groups  would  start  thslr  air  combat  patrols  and 
attacks  or»  ths  Marianas. 3  Admiral  Mitschsr's  forcss 
conslstsd  of  ssvsn  carrisrs,  sight  light  carrisrs,  ssvsn  fast 
battlssnips,  thrss  hsavy  cruissrs,  tsn  light  crusisrs,  and 
fifty-two  dsstroysrs.  Thslr  mission  was  to  gain  air 
Bupsriority  ovsr  ths  Marianas. 

Admiral  Turnsr  sstabllshsd  his  tmpsrativss  for 
succsssful  amphibious  opsrations.  It  was  most  important  to 
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secure  the  aaa  lines  of  cemmuni  cations  to  the  cone  O'f 
con-flicti,  then  establish  command  of  the  seas  and  air  around 
the  abjective. 4  Admiral  liitscher”®  Job  was  to  accomplish 
command  O'f  the  air  and  assist  in  the  others. 

TF  58' s  carrier  first  strike  of  th»  Marianas  took  place 
in  the  afternoon  of  11  June  and  caught  the  Japanese 
by  surprise.  All  previous  attacks  by  carrier  forces  had 
taken  place  in  the  early  morning  hours.  The  results  WBre-225 
enemy  planes  destroyed  and  only  twelve  of  over  200  attacking 
friendly  planes  lost.  These  air  attacks  by  Mitscher  would 
continue  through  the  15th  of  June  <D-Day) 

On  13  June  the  fast  battleships  began  their  bombardment 
of  Saipan  as  cover  for  the  sIk  minesweepers  that  were  in 
action  at  D-2  days.  Fearing  mines  the  naval  gunfire  that 
day  was  conducted  at  a  range  of  10»000-16» 000  yards.  No 
mines  were  found.  The  ineKperienced  crews  of  these  new  fast 
battleships  <16  inch  and  8  inch  shells)  Inflicted  little 

f' 

damage  commensurate  with  their  capabi I ities.S  Important 
targets  were  not  identified  and  the  gunners  had  a  tendency  to 
concentrate  their  fires  on  large  buildings  and  easily 
i dent ifiaNdr targets  that  were  of  little  military  importance. 
The  old  bii^tleshipe  supporting  Admiral  Turner's  Task  Force 
did  a  better  Job  on  the  14th  of  June  (D-l>.  They  were  more 
enperienced  in  naval  gunfire  support  and  they  were  allowed  to 
move  closer  to  shore  <2,000-5,000  yards)  thus-within 
effective  range  of  priority  targets.  Unfortunately  the  naval 
gunfire  and  air  attacks  had  not  touched  the  enemy  artillery 
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0  0  3  I.  c  i.  ofi  .s  ■■n:ic  '(ouid  !i:i.>D3eai..iHsn  /  ".ai.i;-©  .ir '.■q  i.  ams  di-irinq 

n.  rfflt  'four  daysK  of  land  onwrati  onm.A 

While  mineaweeporia  wer(5  doing  their  ..iota  2|,000  yards  off 

shore,  the  Underwater  Demolition  Team*  (UDT)  were  reconing 

the  landing  beaches  of  Saipan.  Three  teama  coneiwting  of 

aiKteen  officers  and  eighty  men,  all  navy  personnel  oKcept 

for  one  army  and  on®  marine  liaison  officer  per  team. 7  They 

covered  the  ldndin<3  beaches  and  determined  that  no  obstacles 

were  present,  The  naval  bombardment,  minesweeping,  and  UDT's 

had  given  the  enemy  the  probable  site  for  the  landing  force. 

The  following  Japanese  message  was  Intercepted  on  D~l. 

Since  early  this  morning  the  enemy  small  vsssels 
have  been  planting. markers  and  searching  for' tank 

passages  on  the  reef.  Because  as  one  can  see 

there  are  no  transports,  the  landing  will  have  to 
be  after  tonight  or  dawn  tomorrow.  The  enemy 
bombardment  is  being  carried  out  on  coastal  areas 
in  anticipation  of  a  landing.! 

Csrtainly  strategic  surprise  had  been  accomplished'-since  all 

the  high  level  Japanese  meeeage  traffic  indicated  they  felt 

the  next  U.S.  attack  would  be  at  Truk.  However,  U.8. 

tactical  surprise  had  been  loet  on  the  14th  of  June,  with  all 

of  th«  previous  bombardment  and  activitiee  around  the  beach 

area. 

battle  ql  im. 

The  Japaneee  Fleet  wae  reorganized  in  March  1944  to 
reflect  that  the  aircraft  carriers  had  replaced  the 
battleships  as  the  moet  important  shipe  in  the  fleet. 

Another  strategy  adopted  in  late  1943  wa®  to  maes  the  entire 
Japanese  Fleet  and  throw  it  against  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  in 
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Qrdar  ta  deostr o-,-  it  on'-?  blow. 9  At  OQSS.,  15  June, 

Admir<a:i,  Saeuma  Toycsd*,  (Japanese  Commander-i n-Ch i e-f  Combined 
Fleet),  +'rom  his  ■flagahip,  sent  the  following  message  to  hi  a 
subordinate  commandsi 

On  the  morning  of  15  Jun  a  strong  enemy  force 
began  landing  operations  in  the  Saipan-Tinian 
area.  The  Combined  Fleet  will  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  Marianas  area  and  annihilate  the  invasion 
■force.  Activate  A-Go  Operation  ■for  decisive 
battle. 10 

The  A-Go  plan  was  designed  to  fight  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet  in  waters  south  of  the  Woleai-Yap-Palau  line.  This 
would  conserve  the  fleets  fuel  supply  and  take  advantage  of 
the  numerous  land  based  aircraft  from  the  surrounding 
islands.  These  land  based  aircraft  were  supplemented  with  25 
Japanese  submarines  that  had  been  deployed  in  May  1944.  The 
subs  were  completely  unsuccessful -they  gathered  no  valuable 
intelligence  and  never  hit  a  ship  with  a  torpedo.  The 
Pacific  Fleet  sent  a  flock  of  destroyer  escorts  to  find  and 
destroy  the  subs.  Seventeen  were  in  fact  destroyed.  Of 
thessn  siH  were  sunk  by  destroyer  escort  Enaiand  in  twelve 
days. 11 

Admiral  Jisaburo  Ozawa  was  to  command  the  Japanese  Fleet 

I 

for  Operation  A-Ge.  He  was  outnumbered  by  the  U.S.  in  every 
naval  category |  however n  he  felt  he  had  the  tactical 
advantages.  His  land  based  aircraft  from  Guam*  Rota,  and  Yap 
(he  estimated  to  have  500  planes  on  these  islands)  would 
supplement  his  carrier  planes.  Their  quicker  turn  around 
time  for  armaments  would  increase  his  advantage.  Japanese 
carrier  planes  had  greater  range  than  U.S.  planes  (American 
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pli\nes  werf3  'wSiAvier  .:;lLna  ar.rior  plate?  -lirotejct  i  on  And  iSiei  f- 
aaaling  fu»l  tanka)  ..  Thtaae  pli^nsa  could  recon  out  tc:  560 
miles,  and  U.S.  325  milsQ!!  they  could  attack  up  to  -300  miles 
VIS  U.S.  200  mlles-thua  a  stando'f’f  advantage.  Moat 
importantly  the  easterly  winds  allowed  him  to  aoproach  his 
enemy  and  launch  and  recover  planes,  while  the  U.S,  Fleet 
would  be  required  to  turn  away  from  the  enemy  and  into  the 
wind  to  conduct  aviation  operations. 12 

The  U.S.  Submarines  (Flying  Fish,  Seahorse  and  Cavalla) 
gave  Vice  Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruance  (Commander  of  Fifth 
Fleet)  the  critical  information  on  the  Japanese  Fleet 
locations.  On  16  June,  Admiral  Spruance  met  with  Admiral 
Turner  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  going  to  delay  the  assault 
on  Guam  and  was  going  to  prepare  for  an  imminent  eta  battle. 
He  would  leave  Admiral  Turner  7  battleships,  3  cruisers,  and 
5  destroyers  to  protect  his  farces  at  Saipan.  On  19  June, 
Admiral  Ozawa  sent  out  4  maeeive  air  raids  against  the  U.S 
Fleet.  These  attacks  were  picked  up  on  U.S.  radar  and 
intercepts  were  sent  up  to  destroy  the  attackers.  Of  the  373 
planes  that  the  Japanese  sent  on  the  raids  and  ssarches,  only 
58  would  return  to  thsir  Japanese  carriers.  The  U.S.  lost 
23  planes,.,  with  20  pilots  and  7  crswman  killsd.  This  was 
such  a  ons  sidsd  show  that  it  was  cal  lad  "Ths  Grsat  Marianas 
Turksy  Shoot.  "13  Japansss  carrisrs  Shokahu  and  Talho  wars 
both  sunk  on  ths  19th  of  Juns  by  ths  U.S.  submarlnss  Sfya^ja 
and  AlbaeQr.s. 

On  20  Jun  Admiral  Mitscher  got  word  of  ths  Japansss 
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F],®®-",  possition  about  :l.54,.':  hour®.  Ho  launchop  all  ai  rcr  *-f  I:  at 

1610  nours  for  a  strike,  with  the  airplane*  returning  after 

dark  (1900  hours).  This  meant  that  they  would  be  recovering 

the  daylight  trained  air  cr»we  at  night.  That  night,  Admiral 

Mitscher  gave  the  word  to  turn  on  all  the  light*.  Seaman 

First  Class  Fahey,  (from  U3S  Montpelier)  wrote  in  hi#  diaryi 

Then  something  never  done  be-fore  in  war  time 
happened,  all  ships  in  this  huge  fleet  put  their 
lights  on,  and  -flares  were  dropped,  into  the  water. 
This  all  happened  right  in  the  Japs  back  yard 
maybe  600-700  miles  from  the  coast  of  Japan.  We 
would  be  easy  targets  for  Jap  subs  that  might  be 
around.  It  was  a  great  decision  to  make  and 
everyone  thought  the  world  of  Admiral  Marc 
Mitscher  for  doing  this.  This  would  make  it 
easier  for  our  pilots  to  land,  and  if  they  did  hit 
the  water  they  could  be  saved. 14 


The  Japanese  Fleet  had  been  badly  beaten.  Her  three  largest 
carriers  had  been  sunk,  some  480  planes ‘(Jestroyed.  The  fleet 
would  not  have  enough  time  to  rebuild  and  replace  her  losses 
in  time  for  the  Battle  For  Layte  Gulf  in  October. 

During  this  battle  Admiral  Spruance  had  stuck  to  his 
primary  task  of  taking  the  Marianas.  He  did  not  risk  his 
fleet  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  Japanese  Fleet.  His 
actions  did  In  fact  enable  Admiral  Mitseher's  fast  carrier 
attack  foe'ett  to  win  a  major  sea  victory  over  the  Japanese  and 
to  ensure  air  superiority,  over  the  Marianas. 
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CHAPTER  V 


AIR  OPERATIONS 

Air  opi*r«tiani»  in  th«  C*ntr*l  Pjkci-fic  Th»«t»r  w»ro 
principally  dividad  into  land  and  carrlar  baaad  air 
operation.  They  Mere  both  involved  in  reconnalseancen  cloee 
air  support  (CAS),,  bombing  missionsu  air  de-fense,,  air 
evacuation,  anti-'submarine  Mar-fare,  air  transport,  and 
airborne  observation  gunnery/artil lery  missions.  General 
Henry  H. (Hap)  Arnold  (AAP)  had  supported  the  decision  to  go 
-for  the  Marianas  as  a  target~since  the  B-29's  (long  range 
bombers)  Mould  be  able  to  strike  Japan  from  airfields  located 
on  Saipan. 

As  Central  Pacific  operations  for  FORAGER  got  cranked 
up,  the  problems  in  the  command  relationship  between  AAF  and 
the  Navy  began  to  become  a  problem.  The  primary  concern  was 
over  the  fact  that  Naval  commanders,  who  were  normally  in 
authority,  went  beyond ^the  limits  approved  by  Joint  Army-Navy 
doctrine  in.  hew  activities  were  to  run.  Admiral  Nimitz  tried 
to  solve  the  problem  by  insisting  that  all  commanders  of 
Joint  Forces  ensure  that  all  units  be  left  free  to  accomplish 
assigned  missions  by  use  of  their  own  technique  as  developed 
by  doctrine  and  enperience.l  This  did  not  solve  anything. 

In  addition,  Admiral  Nimitz  was  getting  added  heat  from  AAF 
Headquarters  in  Washington,  because  the  B-29  fleet  would  be 
scheduled  for  employment  in  the  Central  Pacific  soon.  The 
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i"'i  A  F  w  *  n  t  laJ  d  h  e  o  m  m  n  cl  ej  J.  a  1 1  o  n  '-j  n  i c  .1  v  i-s  d  . 

Acimir*!  MimltK  dactdaci  or,  thfa  irollowing  solutions 
E-f -f acti ve»  1  May  1944  Shor®  9aB»d  Air  Forces,  in  the  forward 
area  would  b®  eatablieheci  aa  a  Joint  Taek  Force  with  Major 
Cienaral  Hale  (U.S.  Army)  aa  the  Ta«k  Force  commander. 2  This 
neiM  command  was  designated  Task  Force  39,  and  during  the 
Marianas  invasion  would  play  a  subordinate  role  to  Task  Force 
SV,  commanded  by  Vice  Admiral  John  H.  Hoover, 

The  primary  imiasion  for  the  land  based  air,  during  the 
Marianas,  was  to  neutralise  the  Carolina  Islands,  conduct 
reconnaissance,  and  to  fly  close  air  support  for  the 
amphibians.  JCS  directive  had  made  the  Thirteenth  Air  Force 
(General  George  C.  Kenney,  SWPA)  available  to  support  the 
Central  Pacific  Operations  (FORAGER).  This  effort  was 
coordinated  by  radio  between  General  MaeArthur’s  and  Admiral 
Nimita’s  staff.  The  Seventh  and  Thirteenth  conducted  almost 
daily  attacks  of  the  Carol inas  in  order  to  neutralise  their 
location.  The  effort  called  for  long  overwater  flights  with 
careful  attention  to  navigation.  These  neutralization 
missions  also  contributed  to  deceiving  the  Japanese  as  to  the 
U.S.'s  real  objective.  The  Eleventh,  flying  from  air  bases 
In  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  contributed  by  bombing 
the  Kurile  Islands.  This  forced  the  Japanese  to  commit  air 
force  assets  from  the  Central  Pad  fit  area  and  send  them  to 
the  icy  north  Pacific  Region. 3 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Saipan  operation  close  air 
support  was  flown  sKclusivsly  by  th#  Navy.  On  22  Juns  Aslito 
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■i^ir  t-'ieia  )n  ■.ecur .;ja  'And  ^Arrnv  iur  o Deration 9  oagan 

r.D  provide  cloaa  *ir  iHupDort.  <ana  .airporn®  ar'tiilfiiry 

ob3«r'/Ation.  At  no  tima  during  th'j.3  fight  wara  the  marina 

pilots,  who  were  spaciAlly  trained  for  close  air  support, 

employed  for  this  purpose. 4 

Following  the  battle,  General  Holland  M.  Smith  (USHC) 

made  these  racommendationst 

....that  Marine  Aviation  provide  air  groups  for 
this  specialised  duty.  The  troop  eKperiance  of 
senior  Marina  pilots  combined  with  indoctrination 
of  new  pilots  in  infantry  tactics  should  insure 
greater  cooperation  and  coordination  between  air 
and  ground  units. 8 

Admiral  Nimita  concurred  with  this  recommendation. 

Close  air  support  (CAS)  problems  were  numerous  even 
though  naval  air  liaison  teams  wsrs  part  of  each  battalion. 
During  the  ship  travel,  these  air  and  naval  gunfire  officers 
conducted  briefings  on  board  ship  for  ths  army  psrsonnel  on 
how  their  operations  would  be  conducted. 4  The  CAS  system 
took  about  an  hour  to  respond  to  the  ground  commanders 
request.  When  the  planes  did  arrive  target  identification 
was  difficult.  Dummy  runs  were  conducted  by  aircraft  to 
avoid  hitting  friendly  forces.  Only  ons  frequsney  was 
available  for  all  CAS  missions,  which  meant  that 
administrative  landing  operations  on  the  carrier  interfered 
with  CAS  missions.  The  best  use  of  CAS  was  for  strafing 
missions,  the  most  effective  against  ths  enemy  and  the  safest 
tschnique  for  friendly  forces.  Friendly  forces  used  a 
variety  of  techniques  for  marking  targets,  some  of  which  are 
•till  in  use  today.  Ground  unit*  used  white  phosphorus 
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mortar  .■■■'ounda  i.':o  'Sc ti  vei.  v  marK  !:h(a  target.  In  -iiome  caaes 
an  aircraft  V'jould  make  dummy  dry  runiij  to  determine  the 
correct  target  and  await  correcti onsp  however,  this  is  very 
time  can«U(nmin(3  and  a  poor  method  that  wae  dropped  early  in 
the  campaign.  Colored  floreecent  oanel  marker*  were  deployed 
aa  a  way  to  mark  the  forward  advance  of  friendly  troop*.  CAS 
became  the  lea*t  desirable  mean*  of  fire  support.  It  wa*  the 
lea»t  accurate,  least  reaponnive,  and  artillery  and  naval 
gunfire  had  to  be  tiiitopped  in  order  to  receive  CAS. 7 
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CHAPTER  VI 


AMPHIBIOUS  OPERATIONS 

The  Saipan  landing  plan  was  a  model  ai  how  to  conduct 

amphibious  landings  and  was  used  l^or  the  remaining  operations 

in  both  the  Central  and  SWPA  Theaters,  This  operation 

incorporated  several  new  techniques  that  became  the  standards 

■For  subsequent  amphibious  landings.  Detailed  plans  were 

published  Tor  the  organisation  and  control  by  beachmaBters» 

who  were  set  in  position  to  handle  the  landing  of  multiple 

divisions.  A  new  communications  scheme  was  developed  to 

cover  this  camplen  landing  party  structure.  A  new  system  for 

the  transfer  of  assault  troops  to  LST's  (Landing  Ship  Tank) 

in  the  final  staging  area  was  successfully  used  for  the  first 

time.  The  use  of  close  support  ships  U^ith  rocket  and  mortars 

to  provide  direct  support  to  the  assault  waves  was  refined. 

Lastly,  the  addition  of  specially  designated  hospital  LST's 

with  the  initial  assault  forces  which  picked  up  and  evacuated 

the  initial  casualties  with  new  speed  was  i mplementsd. 1 

* 

The  coordination,  planning,  and  critical  re)iearsals 
resulted  in  a  simultaneous  landing,  across  a  resf  2S0-700 
yards  wide,  of  two  Marine  divisions,  landing  sight  battalion 
landing  teams  abrsast  on  eight  separate  beaches  in  a  front 
covsring  6,000  yards.  Within  twenty  minutes  after  the  first 
assault  wavs  hit  the  beach,,  over  0,000  troops  were  ashore-an 
achievement  unequalled  in  any  previous  amphibious  landing. 
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Overall  33S  ships  were  emploved  to  land  166,000  soldiers 
<71 ,000  -for  Saipan)  in  the  Marianas. 

Un-fortunately,  the  enemy  artillery  had  not  been 

destroyed  and  the  enemy  had  anticipated  the  landing 

beachheads.  Having  observed  the  flurry  of  activity  created 

by  the  minesweeping  and  the  UDT  (Underwater  Demolition  Teams) 

the  Japanese  began  last  minute  preparations. 

That  night  the  Japanese  came  out  in  small  boats  and 
planted  flags  in  the  area  between  the  reefs  edge 
and  the  beaches,  to  help  guide  the  fire  of  their 
machine  guns,  mortars  and  artillery  when  the 
Americans  landed  the  next  day. 3 

Poor  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  strength  and  lack  of  good 

preparation  fires  from  the  Navy  resulted  in  the  initial 

assault  taking  several  days  to  break  out  from  their  initial 

beachhead.  The  concept  was  to  use  the  armored  amphibious 

vehicles  and  tractors  to  move  inland  rapidly  to  clear  the 

beach  area  for  follow-on  forces. 

The  debris  created  by  the  tree  stumps,  tank  ditches  and 
shell  holes  had  made  movement  almost  impossible  for  the 
vehicles.  The  Japanese  followed  their  tactics  and  fought 
hard  for  the  contested  beachhead-using  their  artillery 
effectively  and  conducting  minor  uncoordinated 
counterattacks.  They  were  hoping  for  support  from  their  Navy 
to  destroy  the  U.8.  invasion  fleet.  The  Japanese  would 
continue  to  fight  a  tenacious  battle  until  9  July  when  the 
U.S.  forces  declared  Saipan  secure. 

One  of  the  key  decisions  for  coordinating  fire  support 
activities  was  the  employment  of  the  295th  Joint  Assault 
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'iiiiQniil  .!;oiTiu  arry  .JASCQ/  .  i-!!!  amis<nt3  i  -»i -son  t,eafnsi>  wer« 

attached  to  each  battalLan.  orior  to  deoloymant.  This 
prcDvidad  nu-f^iciant  time  to  f ami  1  iari aa  the  units  with  their 
operatint*  procedures.  These  teems  assisted  in  naval  gunfire, 
clasB  air  support  and  artillery  support.  They  provided  their 
own  radios  and  were  entremely  effective  in  assisting  the  unit 
commanders  in  getting  their  fire  si’.pport  from  assigned  shipts. 
Durin<3  the  initial  phase  of  the  battle  each  battalion  was 
provided  a  destroyer  which  fired  in  direct  support  of  their 
operations. 4 

When  the  27th  Infantry  Division,  the  Corps . Reserve,  was 
committed  to  the  battle,  they  immediately  e^tchanged  artillery 
liaison  officers  with  adjacent  Marine  units  to  coordinate 
artillery  fires.  The  Corps  artillery  cell  was  set  up  to 
prioritlxe  fire  support  (artillery,  CAS,  and  naval  gunfire). 
Thus  if  the  JA8C0  team  needed  additional  fires  they  would 
request  these  through  the  Corps  Artillery  Headquarters.  This 
insured  effective  use  of  resources  and  provided  the 
capability  to  mass  critical  assets  against  the  high  priority 
targets.  The  units  quickly  determined  that  the  low 
trajectory  of  the  naval  gunfire  made  it  uniquely  effective 
agalnet  ceves.  The  ships  had  another  advantage-'mobility. 

They  could  move  around  the  Island  of  Saipan  and  attack 
targets  from  various  angles.  The  artillery  required  the  use 
of  Jeeps,  amphibious  tractors,  and  army  DUKES  to  move  them 
around  the  battlefield. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
SMITH  va  SMITH 

It  ia  important  to  eKamin#  th»  problama  creatad  by  th« 
relia'f  O'f  Major  General  Ralph  C.  Smith  (Army)  by  Lieutenant 
General  Holland  M.  Smith  (USMC)  during  the  Saipan  invaaion. 
Why  wa«  he  relieved?  What  impact  did  thie  have  on  operatione 
in  the  Pacific?  The  I'acta  snurrounding  the  incident  deserve 
aome  attention,  especially  aa  one  looks  at  the  di-ff icultiee 
Inherent  in  any  Joint  operation  involving  more  than  one 
branch  o-f  the  armed  •farces. 

General  Holland  M.  Smith  (Corps  Commander)  had  been 
repeatedly  disappointed  with  the  performance  of  the  27th 
Infantry  Division,  (Army)  at  Saipan.  On  the  23rd  June  the 
27th  was  to  conduct  their  division  assault,  beginning  at 
dawnn  however,  they  in  fact  did  not  Jump  off  until  1330 
hours.  The  ne^t  day,  24  June,  General  Holland  M.  Smith 
requested  and  received  permission  from  Admirals  Turner  and 
Spruance  to  relieve  Major  General  Ralph  Smith  of  his 
command. 1  There  war  nothing  novel  about  an  officer  being 
relieved.  It  had  happened  several  times  in  this  war  (five 
Army  generals  in  the  Pacific  Theater  alone). 2 

What  was  different  in  this  case  was  that  a  Marine 
general  in  a  smaller  branch  of  service  had  relieved  an  Army 
general  of  a  much  larger  branch.  This  acx;ion  not  only 
complicated  problems  r't  Saipan,  it  sent  shockwaves  back  to 
Washington.  Many  articles  were  printed  about  the  Smith  vs 
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!.'5mith  contravsr  ay.  tn  t'act  inAnv  ari-icies  di  iscuasi^d  th» 

d i -f -f er®nc«i3  b®tw»#n  th'a  -fighting  phi  ; cssophy  of  this  Army  *nci 
the  riarin®  Carp®.  Thia  occurrad  at  a  tim®  when  amphaaia  in 
all  theataris  wa®  on  i nter-aervice  harmony  and  cooperation. 3 
Why  was  Ralph  Smith  relieved?  Several  i-ney  -factors 
played  a  part  in  thia  relie-f  action.  The  27th  Infantry 
Division  was  a  National  Guard  Division  from  New  York  that  had 
not  been  reorganiied  prior  to  deployment.  Some  service 
connected  friction  between  the  Army,,  the  Marine  Corps  and 
some  personalities  did  ewlst.  Most  important  was  the  failure 
on  General  Ralph  Smith's  part  to  take  effective  action 
against  poor  performing  commanders  in  his  chain  of  command. 

Most  all  of  the  National  Guard  units  were  thoroughly 
reorganized  by  the  War  Department  prior  to  being  sent 
overseas.  This  reorganization  was  designed  to  eliminate  the 
typical  leadership  conflicts  that  exist  in  hometown 
organizations  where  former  employers  end  up  subordinate  to 
their  employees.  The  officers  of  the  27th  Division  were  on 
the  average  ten  years  older  than  their  peers  in  the  Marines. 
Many  of  the  officers  were  incompetent  and  had  not  been 
replaced  pplor  to  Saipan.  General  Holland  M.  Smith  (U8MC) 
saw  seme  o4,  these  officers  in  action  at  Makin  Island. 4 

During  the  Gilbert’s  invasion^  General  Holland  M.  Smith 
(USMC)  had  closely  observed  the  actions  of  the  27th  Division. 
Ho  was  disappointed  with  their  performance  and  had  been 
unhappy  about  their  choice  as  a  supporting  unit  during  these 
operations (Saipan) ,S  He  had  expected  the  army  troops  to  do 
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>vAa  w*ll  ;ja  '.'.ne  inarine’v  i. n  n.i3  ooini. on  -"hev  n-icl  done 

poorl  V  At  M«kin.  He  srincstrely  felt  the  Droblom  witli  the  27th 

had  been  the  failure  of  ita  officers. 6  General  Holland  M. 

Smith  let  hia  opinion  be  known  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  this  made 

Lieutenant  General  Robert  C.  Richardaon,  the  senior  army 

officer  on  Admiral  Nimiti  etaff,  very  mad.  He  sent  a  "FOR 

YOUR  EVES  ONLY"  letter  to  Admiral  Nimita  recommending  General 

Holland  Smith  for  USMC  admin  dutieii  and  that  he  (General 

Richardson)  be  placed  in  the  Corps  commanders  position  for 

the  coming  invasions  (Marshall  Islands). 

It  is  recommended  thati  a.  The  responsibilities 
assigned  to  the  headquarters  of  Fifth  Amphibious 
Corps  be  administrative  duties  in  connection  with 
USMC  troops  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area.  b.  When 
the  time  arrives  for  the  employment  of  a  tactical 
Corps  as  such  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area,  the 
Corps  Headquarters  and  Corps  Troops,  combat  and 
service,  be  furnished  by  the  Army. 7 

Admiral  Nimitz  discounted  the  letter,  believing  that  it  was 

in  response  to  the  salty  words  General.  Holland  M.  Smith  was 

spreading  around  Hawaii  about  General  Ralph  Smith's  failures 

at  Makin.  These  problems  between  the  senior  commander's 

would  indirectly  contribute  to  General  Ralph  Smith's  relief 

at  Saipan. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  poor  performance  of  the 
27th  on  Saipan.  They  were  attacking  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  force  in  the  most  difficult  terrain  (Death  Valley). 
Friction  between  V  Amphibious  Corps  Headquarters  and  the  27th 
Division  Headquarters  tended  to  add  to  the  confusion  in 
communications.  There  was  certainly  some  Justification  in 
General  Holland  M.  Smith's  concern  over  the  performance  of 
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uncoordinated.!  unitM  reoe.arcjdl v  »a  tnurow  vrom  .Advanced 
QOd  it  ion's  to  more  -f  avarab,li..s  terrain  'for  their  night  bivauaca; 
they  repeatedly  yicslded  terrain  they  had  previouily  gained 
through  hard  'fighting.  Whatever  the  clrcumetancesn  these 
■facta  certainly  raise  question's  about  the  aggretsi veneee  and 
combat  of -f ecti veneaa  of  th®  division. 8 


During  the  war  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  long 
diacussionffl  about  the  differences  in  tactical  doctrine 
between  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army.  Non-Military  writers 
believed  that  the  Marines  sacrificed  lives  for  speed  while 
the  Army  favored  more  conservative  use  of  their  manpower. 
Whereas,  the  Army  relied  on  heavy  concentrations  of  artillery 
prior  to  launching  their  infantry  attacksi  by-passing  and 
mopping  up  tschniques  were  used  only  by  the  Marines. 
Subsequently  the  Army  was  more  likely  to  attack  across  the 
front  and  make  the  enemy  defenses  totally  crumble. 9  The 
truth  was  that  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  Army  attsndsd 
the  same  schools  and  had  similar  doctrins.  No  dsficieneiss 


in  fighting  doctrine  was  noted  at  Saipan.  The  primary 
problem  lay.  in  the  manner  of  execution. 

Theeei.twa  generals  had  superb  backgrounds  for  command. 
Their  p«>reonal i tiee  ware  different,  but  that  should  not  have 


raused  the  friction  that  existed.  General  Ralph  Smith  (Army) 
had  enjoyed  a  succeeeful  career.  Ae  a  young  officer  he  had 
fought  with  the  16th  Infantry  as  part  of  the  1st  Division  in 
World  War  I.  Ha  served  on  several  teaching  assignments  at 
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Ft.  Banningn  W««t  Point,  and  Ft.  L^avisnworth .  Fallowing  hisa 

year  as  a  studdot  at  tha  War  Collaga,  ha  raplacad  Colonal 

Robert  Eichalbargar  (latar  a  Ganaral  and  Gommandar  of  Eight 

Army)  in  tha  aummar  of  1930,  on  tha  S-2  ataff  of  tha  War 

Dapartmant  Ganaral  Staff. iO  Hia  background  waa  primarily 

Europaan,  including  two  yaara  aa  an  axchanga  officar  in 

Franca  at  thair  military  collaga.  Brigadiar  Ganaral  S.L.A. 

Marahall  (World  War  II  hiatorian)  aaid  about  hia  firat 

impraaaiona  of  Ganaral  Ralph  Smlthi 

On  firat  maating  Ralph  Smith,  I  fait  it  waa  tha 
beginning  of  a  lifelong  friandahip  and  that  wa 
would  alwaya  undaratand  one  anothar,  with  no  amall 
quaationa  being  aakad.  Ralph  ia  rangy  in  build  and 
braaiy  in  nature.  Hia  extreme  conaideration  for 
all  other  mortal  a  would  keep  him  from  being  rated 
among  the  great  captainai  he  ia  a  aomewhat 
rarer  apaeimen,  a  ganeroua  Chriatian  Gentleman. 11 

General  Holland  M.  Smith  (USHC,  "Howl in  Mad  Smith)  left 
hia  job  aa  an  Alabama  lawyer  and  Joined  the  Mari  nee  aa  a  2nd 
Lieutenant  in  March  1905.  He  aervad  in  a  variety  of 
aaaignmanta  to  include  one  on  the  Third  Army  ataff  during 
World  War  I.  Ha  aaw  combat  during  Nicaragua,  Santo  Domingo 
and  Franca  prior  to  World  War  II.  He  waa  one  of  two  Marine 
officer!  to  attend  the  Naval  War  Coiflege  in  1920.  Following 
the  War  College  he  wae  in  the  War  Plana  Diviaion  of  Naval 
□peratione  and  the  Joint  Army  Navy  Planning  Committee. 12  In 
September  1942  he  took  command  of  the  iat  Amphibioua  Corpa 
and  the  2nd  Joint  Training  Force. 

Thla  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  amphibioua  training  of 
all  the  new  Marine  diviaiona,  and  the  amphibioua  training  of 
the  Army' a  7th,  77th,  Slat,  and  96th  Infantry  Diviaiona. 
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3en»r.al  ■iimith  n«d  rts+QUCAtion  ;*a  a  .i5cra.*m«»r  and  i,  t  -.nab 

bttliBvod  thjit;  thi«  h*a  Initially  k«pt«cl  him  from  thit  w«r. 

D«Bpit»  warning#  ag«in*t  trying  to  min  th»  volatila 
p(»rmonal  iti»ia  of  G»n»ral  HolUnd  M.  Smith  and  R«ar 
Admiral  R.K.  Turner,  hi#  naval  ai<p#rt  on  amphibiou# 
landing#!)  Admiral  Nimlts  had  d«cid#d  to  bring 
Gan#ral  Smith  to  th»  Cantral  Pacific. 

Admiral  Spruanca  not#di  "Howlin  Mad"  and  "T#rribl# 
Turner"  together  and  they  were  both  etrong  and 
determined  character«r  but  I  wa«  confident  that 
they  would  work  thing#  out  between  them-and  they 
did. 13 

Probably  the  beet  aeseesment  to  come  out  of  the  Smith  v« 

Smith  controverey  and  to  answer  the  question  of  the  impact 

of  this  incident,  was  Admiral  Turner's  concept  of  what  had  to 

happen  to  make  amphibious  operations  worki 

I  learned  a  tremendous  amount  during  World  War  II~ 
about  strategy  and  tactics  and  about  naval 
doctrine.  I  also  learned  a  lot  about  the 
technique  of  warfare,  and  particularly  the 
technique  of  naval  amphibious  operations.  We 
found  the  most  important  technique  of  amphibious 
warfare  to  be  the  willingness  and  ability  to 
cooperate  in  spite  of  difference#  of  opinion  or 
viewpoint  between  individuals,  between  branches  in 
each  service  and  between  the  different  services 
themselves.  Including  allied  services.  Many 
different  types  of  tactical  elements  are  involved 
in  amphibious  operations.  Each  type  has  its 
particular  use.  If  they  are  any  good,  the  men  of 
all  these  elements  believe  they  are  the  particular 
group  who  will  most  contribute  to  success.  Their 
opinione  and  efforts  must  always  be  considered  and 
..appreciated.  Conflicts  between  the  different 
/elements  (which  are  inevitable)  must  be  adjusted 
in  order  to  produce  smooth  working  team.  14 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


JOINT  OPERATIONS  AND  GRENADA 

Has  thn  Unitad  States  Military  improved  in  its  ability 
to  conduct  joint  operations  since  World  War  II?  Results  'from 
the  most  recent  Joint  operation  in  Panama  <Operation  JUST 
CAUSE)  have  not  been  rel eased f  however ,  combat  experience 
from  Grenada  showed  that  a  lack  of  authoritative  Joint 
doctrine  can  lead  to  fratricide  and  complications  on  the 
battlefield. 

In  July  1947  Congress  established  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  The  intent  of  this  act  was  to  bring  unification 
to  the  Armed  Forces.  The  country  would  now  have  three 
distinct  serviceSf  Department  of  the  Army*  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  These  services 
would  be  subordinate  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) .  By 
1949  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal  had  established  his 
position  and  had  required  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
develop  Joint  doctrine  for  Joint  operations.!  The  Joint 
Action  Armed  Farces  <JAAF) ,  developed  an  outline  for  Joint 
policies  and  doctrine  for  Joint  operations  in  order  to  meet 
Secretary  Forrestal "s  guidance.  The  JAAF  became  the  basic 
document  for  today's  Joint  publications. 

From  1949  until  the  rescue/invasion  of  the  Island  of 
Grenada  in  1993,  the  emphasis  on  Joint  training  had  received 
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little  -attention.  The  Inchon  landing,  during  the  Korean  War, 
was  cart-ainly  a  ?5up«rb  joint  amphibious  oDerationj  nowever, 
all  thi'S  key  leaderm  involved  had  participated  in  World  War 
n.2  Even  the  Inchon  landing  had  several  problem*  related 
to  Jointness.  The  ground  commander,,  General  Edward  M.  Arnold 
(Army)  did  not  gain  command  O'f  the  ground  forcea  until  the 
fifth  day  of  the  battle,  because  Admiral  James  Doyle 
(Amphibious  Commander)  had  convinced  General  Arnold  to  agree 
to  SOV.  of  land  forces  to  bs  transferrsd  to  shore  before 
turning  over  command.  This  delayed  the  attack  toward  Seoul. 3 
Once  in  command  ashore,  General  Arnold  began  having 
problems  with  his  Marine  Division  Commander  Major  General 
Smith.  Every  order  wae  queetioned  on  coneerne  over  doctrinal 
difference!  and  General  Smith  delayed  or  avoided  compliance 
but  never  openly  dieobeyed  General  Arnold* e  orders. 4 

Congress  passed  the  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1906, 
better  known  as  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act.  Several  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  studies  had  pointed  out  problems  in 
Joint  operations  and  Joint  training. 8  These  studies  were 
initiated  by  the  results  of  Grenada  and  the  problems 
associated, .with  the  DOD  budget  process. 

A  review  of  the  results  of  Grenada  (URGENT  FURY)  should 
provide  some  insights  into  the  United  States  capability  to 
conduct  Joint  operations  in  1983.  This  operation  involved 
20,000  servicemen,  including  sailors,  soldiers,  airmen  and 
marines  along  with  Special  Operations  Forces  from  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  operation  was  conceived,  planned 

! 
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■f'U'tr:;  Launi::h«a  i  n  juat  +i.5Ui'-  daye.A  SiiivosTal  prcb'l  ams  showed  up 
in  thi!S  operation.  No  averal '.1.  grouna  component  commander 
initially  deeignated  'for  the  operation.  Communication 
problems  were  aignl-ficant  throughout  the  first  three  d«y«  of 
the  operation.  Failure  in  proper  fire  support  planning  and 
enecution  contributed  to  friendly  casualties.  Poor 
intelligence  led  to  tactical  problems  and  had  the  most 
advsrse  impact  on  the  execution  of  the  plan. 7 

An  jui  hoe  headquarters  was  put  togsther  by  the  CINC  of 
the  Atlantic  Command  who  was  tasksd  to  plan  Urgsnt  Fury.  The 
Urgent  Fury  Task  Force  was  rapidly  assembled  and  named  Joint 
Task  Force  120  (JTF  120)  with  Vice-Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf  HI 
identified  as  its  commander. •  His  staffs  which  had  never 
worked  together  before,,  had  to  develop  a  plan  from  scratch 
(JC8  decided  not  to  use  an  QPLAN  already  on  the  shelf)  with 
little  intelligence  and  very  poor  maps. 

Problems  in  communications  were  significant.  Valuable 
intelligence  information  was  not  relayed  to  the  soldiers 
fighting  the  battle.  Infantry  units  (Ranger  Battalions) 
nseding  fire  support  were  unable  to  talk  to  the  Navy  ships 
that  were' ten  milee  off  shore  and  visible  to  the  battalion 
commander.%  The  support  aircraft  were  unable  to  clearly 
understand  the  non-etandard  instructions  and  this  led  to 
confusion  and  passible  unnecessary  friendly  casualties.  JTF 
120  lacked  any  staff  members  that  knew  how  to  plan  and 
coordinate  Joint  fire  support  programs  (aircraft  and  naval 
gunfire)  for  the  ground  forces. 10 
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The  i  ntel  1  i  cjsnce  'iihortcami  nqa  led  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  delay  at  H-hour  for  Urgent  Fury.  Not  knowing  the 
atatua  a-f  the  enemy  di sposi tiona,  intentions  and  strength 
caused  a.igni'f leant  planning  problems.  These  same  problems 
carried  themselves  into  the  operation  itselt.  The  Rules  ot 
Engagement  (ROE)  were  such  that  this  operation  was  intended 
to  be  a  quick  surgical  strike  taking  advantage  of  surprise. 
Our  efforts  to  use  stealth  and  surprise  were  lost  due  to 
intelligence.  The  plan  called  for  the  operation  to  begin  at 
0300  hours.  Thus,,  util  icing  the  advantage  of  U.S.  Forces 
capability  to  operate  at  night.  Unable  to  get  accurate 
information  (intelligence)  on  the  status  of  the  primary 
airfield,  SEAL  teams  were  sent  in  to  provide  information  and 
to  emplace  beacons  for  the  aircraft.  Delays  with  the  SEAL 
teams  led  directly  to  the  operation  starting  at  0530  hours 
(daylight)  with  a  fully  alert  enemy  who  heard  the  C-*130'’e 
flying  around  in  a  holding  pattern  at  high  altitudes. 

SIfiPflN  SBSMftBfl 

A  look  back  at  the  Saipan  Campaign  indicates  that  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Pacific,  at  this  stage  of  World  War  II,  were 
well  pre|B«sHgiKl  to  esecute  Joint  operations.  They  understood 
unity  of  ,!«|iNjNiiand  and  kept  thrir  Joint  staffs  together  to  take 
advantage  of  their  espertise  and  to  maintain  continuity. 
Ground  Force  Commanders  hand-over  of  the  battle  from  the 
Naval  (Amphibious)  commander  was  efficient  and  effective  in 
command  and  control . 

Communication  problems  may  have  been  a  problem  between 
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'som®  O'f  th©  -Beni or  cofitmander©  uune-on-on®)  :  howovar,  the 
3ta-f-f3  ware  integrated  at  ail  levels  and  liaison  teams  were 
attached  early  on  in  the  piiannincj  to  allow  -for  rehearsals  and 
a-ffective  training  to  occur.  They  had  learned  the  hard 
lessons  of  combat  and  incorporated  these  into  their  standard 
operating  procedures  CSQP's). 

Fire  support  planning  was  far  superior  during  the  Saipan 
Campaign  than  was  observed  during  Urgent  Fury.  Againn  the 
use  O'f  trained  liaison  teams  insured  that  units  would  get 
effective  suoport  at  Saipan.  These  it^ssons  were 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  Grenada  operation.  Even  JTF  120 
did  not  have  trained  personnel  in  Joint  fire  support 
operations.il 

Finally,  Intelligence  was  not  done  well  for  either 
operation.  The  Saipan  operation  lacked  the  resources  to 
reach  out  and  capture  large  amounts  of  data  to  analyze.  They 
relied  on  submarine  sightings,  photo-recon,  captured  enemy 
documents,  and  radio  intercepts.  Their  underestimate  of  the 
enemy  strength  caused  a  major  delay  in  the  campaign  and  the 
early  commitment  of  the  27th  Infantry  Division  (reserve), 
which  Genersl  Holland  M.  Smith  (UShC)  wanted  to  avoid. 

Urgent  Fury  suffered  from  a  similar  failure  of  knowing 
the  enemy  strength  and  locations.  Failure  to  gain  tactical 
surprise,  due  to  the  delay  in  H-hour’,  led  to  unnecessary 
caBulties.l2  Good  intelligence  is  hard  to  get  and  is  most 
often  the  reason  for  "friction  in  war. "13  Commanders  must  be 
prepared  tor  this  in  combat. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


CONCLUSION 

Nhat  ware  th9  results  of  thtt  Saipan  Campaign  and  what 
can  ba  laarnad  •from  this  aparation?  Tha  oparation  had 
accompliahad  its  mission  by  breaking  tha  outer  ring  o-f  the 
Japanaso  dafansa  and  thus,  providing  tha  United  States  with 
tha  capability  to  conduct  air  strikes  on  tha  Japanese 
homeland  with  itn  fleet  of  Ei-*29  long  range  bombarsi  This 
represented  the  deepest  thrust  into  the  Japanese  lines  of 
communications  which  subsequently  caused  great  concern  to  the 
Japanese  population.! 

In  November  1945,  Marquie  Koichi  Kido,  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Imperial  Japanese  government, 
was  asked  by  American  interrogators  at  what  date 
had  he  first  given  up  hope  that  Japan  could  not  win 
the  war  in  the  Pacific?  He  answered,  "rather 
early-after  the  fall  of  Saipan.  It  was  my  opinion 
at  that  time  that  it  was  advisable  to  give 
consideration  to  ending  the  war."  When  further 
asked  what  were  the  particular  significant  results 
stemming  from  the  fall  of  Saipan,  he  listed  twoe 
"First,  the  fall  of  Saipan  meant  the 
intenuifi cation  of  American  air  attacks  upon  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  Second,  the  failure  of  the 
Navy,  upon  which  our  Japanese  people  in  general  had 
placed  a  high  reliance. .. .2 

In  general  the  results  were  clear,  the  Japanese  Fleet  had 
lost  1  arg*.‘numbers  of  carriers  and  land  based  aircraft. 

Their  submarine  fleet  was  made  almost  totally  ineffective  and 
their  ground  forces  were  defeated  with  casualties  of  over 
30,000.  The  U.S.  would  move  B-29's  to  the  island  and 
establish  submarine  staging  basesi  thus  making  it  more 
effective  in  undersea  warfare. 
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The  reault'a  were  just  wtrat  the  JCS  and  Admiral  Nimitz 
and  hii3  »ta-ff  had  hoped  to  accompliah.  Now  a  look  at  what 
wa«  or  can  be  learned  from  the  Saipan  Campaign?  Thie  wae  an 
eKcellent  enample  of  aucceeeful  Joint  operation  involving  a 
Joint  itaff,  (Naval,  Marine,  Army,  and  Army  Air  Force) 
planning  and  executing  together.  They  used  the  limited 
written  Field  Manuals  available  (USMC  doctrine)  on  amphibious 
operations,  and  married  this  with  what  they  had  learned  at 
Tarawa  and  the  Marshals  Islands.  The  planning  had  followed 
the  amphibious  strategy  of  Admiral  Turner.  They  had  secured 
the  sea  lines  of  communications  to  the  zone  of  conflict,  and 
commanded  the  seas  and  air  around  the  objective. 3 

Tactical  plans  were  developed  simultaneously  with 
support  requirements  and  training.  Rehearsals  were  conducted 
on  all  phases  of  the  operation.  Liaison  teams  for  naval 
gunfire  and  close  air  support,  along  with  compatible  radios, 
linked  up  with  the  units  they  were  to  support  during  the 
training  phase.  Special  photographic  maps  were  made  and 
distributed  to  the  Navy,  Marines,  Army  and  AAF  to  insure  that 

they  had  similar  reference  points  for  fire  support.  Earlier 

« 

problem*  ai;> Tarawa  had  taught  this  valuable  lesson. 

.1 

Suppafit;  operations  were  also  given  the  same  importance 
as  the  tactical  plan.  General  Holland  M.  Smith  had  required 
the  units  to  practice  their  procedures  for  unloading  the 
supplies. 4  Detailed  plans  were  developed  and  the  Navy 

beachmasters  ware  well  schooled  in  their  responsibilities. 

During  the  loading. of  equipment,  careful  attention  was  taken 

% 
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to  insure  i.;hay  fallowed  ::ombat  Load  olansi  thus  insuring  the 
important  pieces  o-f  equipment  would  be  readily  available  to 
came  off  the  ships  first. 

Admiral  Turner  and  General  Holland  M.  Smith  had 
carefully  worked  out  the  command  rel ationehi p.  General 
Holland  H.  Smith  would  take  command  once  the  two  divisione 
were  ashore  in  strength.  This  in  fact  occurred  within  the 
first  hour.  Smith  commanded  from  the  ship  U8S  Rocky  Mountu 
until  1330  hours  on  17  June»  when  he  established  a  command 
post  in  the  village  of  Charan  Kanoa.S  Transition  of  command 
went  smoothly  at  Saipan. 

Tactical  operations  among  the  services  went  as  well  as 

can  be  expected  in  the  friction  of  combat.  Certainly,,  the 

failure  of  the  intelligence  estimate  created  changes  in  the 

plan  and  the  duration  of  combat.  The  success  of  this  Joint 

operation  is  a  dirsct  rssult  of  the  bloody  leseons  learned 

during  the  previous  amphibious  assaults  in  ths  Central 

Pacific.  They  quickly  learned  the  need  for  liaison  teams  to 

maintain  coordination  with  adjacent  unlts^  to  maKimlKe 

available  fire  support  and  to  provide  tactical  communi cat lens 

« 

and  advie««k< 

This,  wee  not  a  perfect  operation.  Problems  occurrsd 
during  all  phesss  of  the  operation.  The  controversy  betwesn 
Gsneral  Holland  M.  Smith  (UShC)  and  Gsneral  Ralph  Smith 
<Army)  stands  out  as  a  major  confrontation  between  the  Marine 
Corps  and  ths  Army.  This  was  an  unfortunate  problem  that 
will  never  be  properly  explained  in  the  context  of  history. 

I 

5^ 


4 


4 
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It  w«a  not  a  pertact  iworld  *nd  rivalries  did  ewist  aetween 

the  sorvicea.  Gonorei  Holland  M.  Smith  points  this  out  in 

his  booku  Coral  and.  Brata.i 

Looking  back  on  thi*  period  from  th»  vantag*  of 
yaara  and  diatanca,  I  aomatimaa  wondar  if  wa  didn't 
hava  two  anamiaai  tha  Japanaaa  and  cartain  braaa 
hata  in  tha  Army  and  Navy • A 

Qna  laaaon  that  haa  baan  analyzad  by  many  hiatoriana  and 

atratagiat  of  Norld  Mar  11,  haa  baan  tha  unity  of  command 

ioaua  in  tha  Pacific  Thaatar#  It  will  navar  ba  known  what 

would  hava  happanad  with  aithar  Ganaral  MacArthur  or  Admiral 

Nlmitz  In  charga.  Dividing  tha  raaourcaa  and 

raaponaibi 1 itiaa  batwaan  thaaa  two  laadara  was  not  tha  bast 

solution.  Many  manhours  at  all  lavals  wars  usad  up  In  tha 

dabatas  ovar  stratagy  In  tha  Pacific.  Tha  JC8  had  to  contand 

with  two  major  eompating  haadquartars  ovar  all  tha  Issuaa  in 

tha  Pacific  Thaatar,  thus  dividing  tha  JC8  mambars  and  staff 

along  a  sarvlea  ralatad  stratagy.  Llautanant  Colonal  Hanry 

G.  Morgan  Jr.  mada  tha  following  obsarvatlon  in  his  rasaarch 

on  tha  war  stratagy  in  tha  Pacific. 

Dlsagraamant  ovar  tha  propar  routa  of  advanca  in 
tha  Pacific,  Ilka  othar  dlaagraamants  ovar 
stratagy*  was  largaly  an  Intar-sarvica  di sputa. 

Tha  stratagy  dabatas  war a  eonduetad  by  ski  11  ad 
■  profassional  off  1  cars  who  wars  aarnastly  saaklng 
‘  tha  most  objaetlvaly  logical  solutions  to  thair 
probZaa*.  Thay  succaadad  admirably,  but  it  was 
unavoidabla  that  aach  offlcar  should  bring  to  his 
task  cartain  praeoncaptlons  of  warfara  which  wara 
typical  of  tha  sarvlea  prastiga  or  on  tha  post-war 
ralationships  of  tha  sarvicas.  Evan  so,  thaaa 
diffarancas  should  not  ba  dismissad  simply  as 
parochial  and  patty  bickaring.  Tha  protagonists 
wara  man  of  intalliganca  and  profassional 
compatanca,  man  with  a  high  sansa  of  honor  and  of 
public  rasponsibility.  Bahind  thair  concarn  for 
parsonal  prasitga  was  a  concarn  for  sarvlea 
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Drs3tige»!i  bahinri  that  a  concern  tor  the  long 

run  po«ition  of  the  iiiervicea  to  each  other  and  to 
the  society  they  aervedji  and  behind  this  were 
deep-seated  conviction*  about  the  satety  of  the 
nation.  No  doubt  lees  noble  motives  intruded 
themselves  -from  time  to  time  into  the  debates  on 
strategy,  but  this  is  to  admit  nothing  more  than 
that  the  strategist  were  being  human. 7 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  19B6  went  a  long  way  in 
motivating  the  services  to  place  emphasis  on  Joint  doctrine, 
eduction  and  training.  It  is  now  1990  and  very  little  has 
been  published  in  doctrine.  The  J-7  Directorate  of  the  JCS 
has  the  requirement  to  publish  this  doctrinej  however,  only  a 
few  publications  have  hit  the  street,  and  these  are  in  draft 
form.  Qualified  officers  (Joint  Staff  Officer  qualified- 
schooling  and  a  three  year  assignment  in  a  Joint  poeition) 
assigned  to  the  National  Defense  University  should  be  working 
closely  with  J-7  to  assist  in  doetrins  dsvslopmsnt. 
Additionally,  svsry  effort  should  bs  made  to  capture  the 
recent  lessons  Isarned  from  "Operation  Just  Gauss,"  in 
Panama.  This  involved  all  the  servlcee  in  an  operation 
similar  to  Grenada.  In  Panama  the  Southern  Command  Staff, 
was  utilized  to  plan  and  execute  the  entire  operation,  unlike 
Grenada  where  an  iddULC.  staff  was  employed.  "Just  Cause"  may 
1 1  luetrat(i^ positive  movement  toward  organized  Joint  Service 
operatlone. 

The  Pacific  Theater  of  operation  during  Morld  Mar  II 
provides  some  of  the  beet  historical  battles  dealing  with 
Joint  and  combined  operations.  Saipan  was  Just  one  of 
several  campaigns  where  commanders  had  to  plan  and  coordinate 
Navy,  Marine,  Army  and  Army  Air  Forces  to  accomplish  the 
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mittsion,  H,i  atori  isna  ki'iia  men  ^:h<at  rsar  t  i  cl  pated  in  thaae 

great  battles  have  vividly  reported  their  understanding  o-f 
the  -facte  and  memoriae  01=  tw®  accounts  of  thee®  hintoric 
timaeii  however,  understanding  how  they  made  it  work  in  the 
past  is  the  challenge  for  todays  strategists  and  tacticians. 
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